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A. DISCOURSE AT ouee kpc are ISRAEL. 
By Rassi Jos. Kesuermaan IDL IB); 
Rene 1Q22.. 


Annually, for a number of years preceding the war, I 
made it a patriotic duty to speak on Lincoln, at times also 
on Washington, on or near the anniversaries 
i : A Holy Season. 
of their respective natal days. I hoped by 
this means to contribute a mite towards seeing the ten days 
stretching between the anniversaries of the birth of these 
two become a sort of Holy Season, a season in which the 
American people, dwelling on the lives of these greatest of 
Americans, on their heroism, sacrifices and achievements, 
might annually become inspired with a new love of their 
country, with a new sense of their duty to protect and to 
promote their sacred heritage. 

This hope of mine found favorable echo in the hearts 
of a number of other clergymen. But their effort as well as 
mine met with little support on the part of 

3 2 To Stretch 

the people. We found that the American _ Between Lincoin’s 
people of our day want Holidays, not Holy ais oes 
Days. For confirmation of this statement 

you need but think of the manner in which Thanksgiving 
Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Easter Day, even 
the Sabbath Day, are observed. One is given up to Foot- 
ball, the other to Baseball, the other to Pic Nics, the other to 
Dress Parades, the Sabbath to week-end sports. 

Notwithstanding past failure, urged by the state of af- 
fairs prevailing at the present time in the councils of our 
and other nations, I deem it my duty to try Pepe eter 
again. I know of nothing of which politic- Both Greatly 
ians and diplomats and statesmen stand as <— 
much in need as of the inspiration of Lincoln, of the purity 
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of his heart, of the godliness of his soul, of the sagacity of 
his mind, of the honesty of his purpose, of his spirit of for- 
giveness and reconciliation. 

Almost it seems as if that need has been recognized even 
as far distant as England, judging by the efforts that have 
Recneaucinaiee been made within the past few years by 
Lincoln in English people to introduce Lincoln into 
Been their own lives and hearts and homes. There 
came first Lord Charnwood’s Biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln,* a scholarly analysis’ of the career and character of 
the Great Martyr, every line of which gives evidence that 
the pen that wrote it was moved by the inspiration it drew 
from the grandeur of the life it portrayed. A year later 
appeared John Drinkwater’s play, “Abraham Lincoln,’+ a 
play which, though performed in the outskirts of London, 
drew nightly, for months, overflowing and enthusiastic 
audiences. People from far and near made of their go- 
ing to the play a pilgrimage. Princes and peasants, arti- 
sans and tradespeople, churchmen, statesmen and _politic- 
ians, jostled one another in their eagerness to see enacted 
the story of the noblest and most heroic life of modern 
days. Later, about a year and a half ago, came the unveil- 
ing of Lincoln’s statue, near Westminster Abbey, London, 
at which occasion, in the presence of a mighty assemblage 
of people, Lloyd George, declared, “I doubt whether any 
statesman who ever lived sank so deeply into the hearts 
of people of many lands as did Abraham Lincoln.” 

It was a deserved, even if a belated, tribute which 
England’s Prime Minister, as well as the biographer and 
the playwright, paid to the hero and martyr 
of our Civil War, for, the burden that was 
weighing him down in those dark and trying days was 
made all the heavier by the hostile attitude which the 
English Government of that day adopted toward him, 


Belated Tribute. 


*Published by Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
+Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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shamefully belittling him in the eyes of the world, openly 
affording such aid and comfort to his opponents as but 
tended to protract the war, and, for a time, threatened to 
frustrate the greatest achievement of modern times, the 
Preservation of the American Union, and the Emancipation 
of the Negro Slave. 

This wide-spread recognition in England, during the 
past four or five years, of Lincoln’s exceptional greatness 
and goodness does not seem to be wholly 
accidental. I seem to recognize back of it earninone 
much thought and much comparison. Ever 
since the late war, thinking men have been given an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with present-day statesmen and 
diplomats, with methods of many of them so unscrupulous 
and grasping and intriguing, so base and selfish and con- 
scienceless, so disheartening and disillusioning, that, look- 
ing over the field of statesmanship of other times and other 
climes, there could not but loom before them, in all his gigan- 
tic majesty, a statesman as pure and noble, as unselfish and 
uncompromising, as free from hatred and vengeance, as full 
of the love of God and of the love of man, as was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Compare the chaotic and hostile state of world affairs 
of today with the conditions in our own country after Gen- 
eral Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. That 1), cms pays 
surrender meant the end of war, and the and Ours 
end of war meant the return of peace. There aay 
was reconciliation and not vengeance. There was 
honor and not humiliation. There was commiser- 
ation and not exultation. There was recognition 
that mistakes were made, and wrongs were done on both 
sides. No reparation was sought; no indemnity was asked. 
Every means was employed for wounds of soul and body 
to heal, for hatreds to subside, for North and South to be- 
come reconciled, to live as before in peace with one another. 
Compare this state at the end of our Civil War with that 
which has marked the close of the World War. Think of 
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the so-called Peace Treaty of Versailles, which has turned 
out to be a Treaty of War, instead of a Treaty of Peace. 
Think of the wars that have been waged ever since the war 
that was to end all wars was declared at an end. Think of 
the old hatreds it has kept alive, and of the new hatreds it 
has engendered, of the seeds of new wars it has implanted, 
of the injustices and robberies it has committed, of the ra- 
pacious greeds and double dealings it has brought to light. 
Think of the questions one hears asked with increasing fre- 
quency: “Is the World War over?” “If it is who won it?” 
“Ts the conqueror or the conquered the victor?” Think of 
all this, and you may possibly agree with me that the drift of 
thinking men’s thoughts back to Lincoln is not accidental. 
Had the diplomats who framed the Versailles miscalled 
Peace Terms, but followed Lincoln's principle that “nothing 
Conditions Chase. | Do ocetled till settled right) the politicalleaite 
Because Not fairs of the world would have been far dif- 
ee ne ferent from what they are to-day. Former 
enemies would have been to-day far on the road toward 
friendship; former hatreds would long since have subsided ; 
former wrongs would long since have been righted. Lands 
that had been seized by no other right than that of might 
would by now have been restored to their rightful owners; 
peoples long held under subjection by other nations, would 
by now have been granted their God-given right of self-gov- 
ernment. Unlike the diplomats who dominated the Paris 
Conference, Lincoln thought but of what is best for all, not 
of what is best for the North or for the South. He knew 
that there could be no lasting peace between the two unless 
they were linked together by terms of peace absolutely just 
and honorable. 
But Lincolns have been and are rare. Whenever God 
has had need of one He chose him Himself. If ever there 
was a man God-selected and God-elected 
pane ae that man was Lincoln. He was called ag 
others of God’s prophets were called, some 
from behind the plow, others from behind the flocks, nearly 
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all of them from the common people. Had the selection 
been that of the people alone, they never would have chosen 
so untried and untrained a man as Lincoln was at the time 
when they looked for a helmsman fit to guide their ship 
of state safely through the perilous seas that compassed them 
about. They would have searched among the leaders of 
the bar, among the men of great renown, among men of rare 
record and great achievement. 

Never before and never since had our nation chose 
for its President a man such as he. Never before or since 
kad a President had as little preparation for.) oie Him 
his exalted office, as little of grace and pol- Ever Chosen 
ish, as Lincoln had. His cradle was rocked 7” 
among frontier-people, amidst lowliest surroundings. The 
days he spent at school amounted to seven months in all. All 
the rest he acquired by himself. The impression he made 
upon cultured people on meeting him was discour- 
aging in the extreme. Mr. Alexander McClure, for many 
years an editor of one of our former city papers, and who 
had worked hard for the election of Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency, told me one day of the shock he received when he 
first beheld Lincoln face to face. ‘‘Before me,” said he, 
“stood a middle-aged man, tall, gaunt, ungainly, homely, 
ill-clad—slouchy pantaloons, vest held shut by a button ot 
two, tightly fitting sleeves to exaggerate his long, bony arms, 
all supplemented by an awkwardness that was uncommon 
among men of intelligence. My heart sank within me as [ 
remembered that this was the man chosen by a great nation 
to become its ruler in the gravest period of its history.” 

But God saw what McClure and others saw not. God 
saw his heart and soul and mind, and found them fit to face 
and fight and conquer the onslaught that 604 saw what 
was about to be made upon the nation, saw =_- Man Failea 
a man whom poverty had inured io hard- ae 
ship, and hardship had hammered into a man of thought 
and action, into a man of iron will and unyielding resolute- 
ness. 
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Lincoln had the heart of a saint, and the soul of a hero. 
He could love, love deeply and lastingly, but he could not 
hate. Men ridiculed, caricatured, derided him, insulted 
him, lied about him; he could not return like for like, he 
could forgive; he could even forget; he could not avenge. 
He could find a dozen excuses for the ill-doings of others, he 
could excuse nothing in himself. With a heart such as his 
ever ready to forgive, his generals had frequently a hard 
time to maintain discipline in the army. Easily accessible to 
all, he could never listen dry-eyed to a parent’s or wife’s 
tearful appeal for a son’s or husband’s pardon. 

There were those who charged him with being irrelig- 
ious because he was not connected with any church. He 
meee was so full of religion that he could not limit 
Accused of himself to any one particular creed. ““When- 
Irreligion. ; 4 é 

ever any church,” said he one day, “will 
inscribe over its altar as a qualification for. membership the 
words mentioned both in the Old and New Testament as 
chief of commandments, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might, and thy neighbor as thyself’ that church will I join 
with all my heart and soul.” * 

There probably never was a man who lived his religion 

more truly than he. It was the consciousness of the pres- 
ence of God within him that guided his pub- 
Lived His : : : 
Reliston. lic and private life’ “If I want to know 
whether a thing is right or wrong,” said he 
one day, “I listen to the voice of God. When the Almighty 
wants me to do, or not to do, a particular thing, He finds 
a way of letting me know it. I have felt His hand upon 
me in great trials, and submitted to His guidance, and I 
trust that as He shall farther open the way I will be ready 
to walk therein.” 
In reply to some one saying to him, “I hope God is 


*See Barton’s “Soul of Abraham Lincoln,” published by Geo. 
H. Doran & Co., New York. 
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on our side,” he said: “My concern is not so much whether 
Codrision/our side: rmyreteat concerns to) a ea 
be on God’s side.” There is scarcely a no- Every Notable 
table speech of his in which some reference San 

is not made to God. At the very threshold of his Presidency, 
when bidding farewell to his friends and neighbors at home, 
he said: 


“Friends, I know not how soon I shall see you again. A duty 
has devolved upon me greater than that which has devolved on any 
other man since Washington. He never would have succeeded except for 
the aid of Divine Providence, upon which he at all times relied. On 
the same Almighty Being I place my reliance. Pray that I may re- 
ceive that Divine assistance, without which I cannot succeed, but with 
which success is assured.” 


In his First Inaugural Address we read: 


“Tf the Almighty Ruler of Nations, with His eternal truth and 
justice, be on our side of the North, or on yours of the South, that 
truth and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this great 
tribunal of the American people.” : 


In his First Message to Congress we read: 


“And having thus chosen our course, without guile and with pure 
purpose, let us renew our trust in God, and go forward without fear, 
and with manly hearts.” 


In his Second Inaugural Address we read: 


“With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in 
the right as God gives us to see the right let us strive on to finish the 
work we are in.” 


In reply to a Deputation from the Society of Friends- 
he said: 


“Being a humble instrument in the hands of our Heavenly Father, 
as I am, and as we all are, to work out His great purposes, | have 
desired that all my works and acts may be according to His will.” 


In one of his Thanksgiving Proclamations we read: 


“IT do further recommend to my fellow citizens that they do 
reverently humble themselves in the dust, and from thence offer up 
penitent and fervent prayers to the Great Disposer of events for a 
return of the inestimable blessings of peace, union, and harmony.” 


In his Gettysburg speech he said: 


“We here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth ‘of freedom, 
and that government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
. not perish from the earth.” 
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It was his faith in God wherein lay the secret of the 
people’s faith in him. It was his absolute trust in the 
guidance of Providence that begot kis trust 
NEE: in himself. This double trust it was that 
enabled him to become, in those trying 
days, a better executive and strategist than any of his gen- 
erals, a wiser statesman than any of his councilors, a bet- 
ter writer and speaker than any of those who had enjoyed 
the advantages of best collegiate education. People who 
heard him knew that what they heard was not only the 
expression but also the conviction of an honest man, hence 
their fond appelation of him as “Honest Abe.” They in- 
stinctively felt that when he said or did a thing, he said 
and did it because he believed it to be right. Once con- 
vinced that the step he took was right, there was no power 
on earth that could move him from it by a hair’s breadth. 
Politicians talked to him of policy, of compromise, of bet- 
tering his own or his party’s chance by yielding a point 
or two, by modifying this or that clause. His reply was 
that it is of far greater concern to him that he is right 
than that he should be President, that he can far better 
afford to face assassination than to face an untruth. Early 
in his career, when urged at a caucus of his party to side- 
step from the position he had taken in the vexing slavery 
question, if he did not wish to be dropped from the ticket, 
he replied: “You may do with me as you please, but you 
will never get me to support a measure which I believe to 
be wrong.”’ They kept him on the ticket, and it won be- 
cause of his firmness. 
He hated ai lic™as much” as he hated=injusticesseiie 
could as little defend the one as he could condone the 
other. When still a struggling young law- 


Hated Untruth 


and Injustice: yer, when clients were few, and income was 


very small, he sternly refused to defend a 
would-be client, if he believed him to be in the wrong. 
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When he accepted the Presidency it was not because of 
the honor of the position but because of the opportunity it 
afforded for rooting out an evil, which, he 
believed, would ultimately ruin the nation Pe a 
if permitted to grow and spread. He be- eae 
lieved that if slavery was not wrong nothing 
was wrong. Early in his career he had registered a vow to 
Heaven that, if he should ever get a chance to hit slavery, 
he would hit it hard. Convinced that secession, if not 
checked in time, would destroy the nation, he registered a 
vow to preserve the Union, be the cost what it may. He 
fulfilled both his vows. With him a resolution meant -the 
beginning of action, and action begun meant carrying on, in 
the face of difficulties and defeats, of disheartenments and 
dangers, until successfully completed. 

Once he entered upon a course cf action he adhered to 
it to the finish. He could not have done what one of the 
Welegates'to the Paris Peace Conference did, 
who made high-sounding declarations of mie care ae 
what he would insist upon:in the Confer-  1ack of itat'Peace 

Conference. 

ence: the granting to subjugated people the 

right of self-government or self-determination, the restoring 
to peoples lands stolen from them, the recognition of the 
freedom of the seas, the abolition of secret treaties and alli- 
ances, only to forget at the Peace Table, every declaration 
he had made, every principle he had enunciated, only 
to assist his colleagues in carrying measures that were the 
very opposites of the principles he had openly professed and 
widely advocated. 

It scarcely needs my telling that the man who was in- 
capable of hating the enemy, even when the war was being 
waged, could ever have done what is being oe es 
done to-day by large numbers who were en- _ giveness Con- 
gaged in the world-war, who not only con- Tasted WHE Pres- 
tinue their former-day hatreds, but even fan \ 
them into greater flame, though the war is over. Imagine, 
if you can, a Lincoln bearing a hatred against so dis- 
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tinguished a benefactor, so needed a healer, as Dr. Lorenz, 
as intense as that which is displayed toward him even by 
Americans of his profession, because militarists of his 
country had helped bringing on the world-war. How differ- 
ent the spirit of Lincoln, on the night of Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox. The band serenaded Lincoln with patriotic 
airs, such as “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” ‘The - 
Star-spangled Banner.” Calling the band-master to him, 
he said: ‘‘God be praised, North and South are one again! 
Play ‘Dixie.’ It is our tune now as well as theirs.” 

Little wonder that the wounds of the Civil War healed 
so quickly. Little wonder that even Jefferson Davis, head 


rate ete of the Confederacy, declared: “Next to the 
Him Has Not day of the failure of the Confederacy, the 
Been Since. 


darkest day the South has seen was the day 
of Lincoln’s assassination.” 

Neither the thrones of the nations, nor the legislative 
halls of the peoples have seen a man like Lincoln since the 
day of his martyrdom. Compared with his greatness, they 
that sat at the Peace Conference were but pigmies. Com- 
pared with his goodness, statesmen of the present day have 
not yet learned the meaning of that word. 

The Versailles Treaty is a dismal failure because they 
who contrived it lacked the Lincoln heart, the heart that has 
God within it, the heart that can love and not hate, that can 
forgive and forget, that can fight for the right, and never 
yield till right is might, the heart that cannot lie, nor de- 
ceive, nor deal falsely even with an enemy. 

What statesmen of the present day need more than all 
else is Opening a Way Back to Lincoln. Once they shall 
be there, and stay there, there will be hope 
of Peace on Earth, and Good Will among 
men. 
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to Lincoln. 
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